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steadily at the banking-house, partaking sparingly of amuse-
ments of a social character, and devoting the greater portion
of his leisure to reading and meditating upon subjects of an
instructive cast.

Among these, political economy, history, and metaphysics
occupied the leading interest in his mind. To the first of
these sciences he had been attracted by the writings of Mr.
David Ricardo, with whom personally he afterwards became
acquainted (in 1817) and whose conversation possessed a
potent charm for him.

It so happened that/during the years of G-eorge Grote's
early manhood, the Interior of his father's family was clouded
over by the particular cast of mind of Mrs. Grote, whose
extreme Calvinistic tenets indisposed her to receive visitors,
or to enter into society, except such as reflected her own
strong religious sentiments.   Mr. Grote himself was nowise
averse to social intercourse, and would willingly have opened
his house to hospitalities, both at Clay Hill and Badgemore,
had Mrs. Grote shared his impulses in that direction.   But
she manifested so much repugnance towards the guests who
came at her husband's invitation to the house that, at the
period now treated of, there was almost an interdict upon all
domestic entertainments, whether at Clay Hill or in Oxford-
shire.   The effect of this was to cause Mr. Grote to shut
himself up In his own thoughts, holding but slender com-
munion with his wife on any subject, but allowing her to
govern her children and household in her own way, for the
sake of peace and quiet.   He reserved, however, to himself
the choice of the children's place of education, which up to
1820 was, for his sons, uniformly the Charterhouse.

Society, accordingly, young Grote had to seek outside his
family circle, and fortunately for him there was more than
one house in the neighbourhood of Beckenham wherein he
found not only agreeable company and cordial welcome, but
also intellectual sympathy and encouragement The domestic
atmosphere in which he was fated to pass his life had, besides
its dulness and vapidity^ so positively disheartening a qualityur time, as I hope you will,
